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THE CONSPIRACY DETECTED. 
BY MORRIS MATTSON. 


Dom Bernardo was by birth a Spaniard. In his youth 
he was indulged in every luxury that could be procured 
by his affluent parents; still he preferred a wandering 
and irregular life. He wasat last driven from the pro- 
tection of his father; and with this mark of parental 
dislike fixed upon him forever, he sought refuge witha 
company of banditti who horded in the mountains of the 
Asturias. With his new associates he remained but a 
short period. A dispute between him and one of the 
lawless hidalgos was the cause of their separation. He 
left them however, with a character for bravery that few 
among them had acquired. 

A few years subsequent to this period, we find Dom 
Bernardo the captain of a piratical cruiser. His depra- 
dations, at first, were committed chiefly along the Med- 
iterranean ; but, at last, he honored the shores of Amer- 
ica with his formidable presence. Many efforts were 
made to secure his person, but they all proved abortive. 
While pursuing his dangerous profession, he was never 
seen a second time, by any other than his crew, in the 
same apparel. Thus he eluded the ministers of jus- 
tice. 

Dom Bernardo’s vessel had been dashed against a 
rock during a severe storm in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
his crew, one and all, perished, while he was preserved 
to fulfil a darker doom, by clinging to a fragment of the 
wreck, He was taken up by some fishermen ; and after 
partaking their hospitality for several days, he set out 
on his way to New Orleans. In this city he had a confi- 
dential agent to whom he had consigned a large purtion 
of his funds, 

It was at this time that the Pirate thought of chang- 
ing his mode of life. He fancied he had become dis- 
gusted with the scenes of blood and slaughter through 
which he had passed. The secret of all this, however, 
was that he had fallen desperately in love with a hand- 
some young lady whom he met at the house of his 
agent. The worthy Dom could not altogether resist the 
influence of love. He began to sigh, and as a necessary 
concomitant, to read poetry; but this romance of feeling 
was destined to be of short duration. Scarcely two 
months had elapsed before the lady, of whom he had 
become so deeply enamoured, was the partner of his 
passions. In the society of his young bride he enjoyed 
a happiness he little expected to have realized. In her 
abscence she was the sole occupant of his thoughts. 
She was asa star upon which he loved to fix his gaze- 
In her beauty there was a delirium that filled his soul 
with a strange and ineffable rapture. His whole nature 
underwent a change. The asperities of his character 
were entirely subdued. He resigned himself to the do- 
minion of love and gentleness. Thus he was rendered 
contented and happy; and at length, as a pledge of his 
continued felicity, he was blest with the birth of a 
daughter, who was called Isabella. Soon after this his 
wife died ; and his affections were now centered in his 
only child. He bestowed upon her every possible atten- 
tion, and when she had arrived at a sufficient age, he 
placed her at a public school to receive an education. 

Again we find Dom Bernardo restless and dissatisfied. 
He had been accustomed to a life of cruelty and blood, 
and without some powerful excitement, he became the 
victim of his own gloomy and foreboding thoughts. As 





& remedy he returned, once more, to the seas. He 


was absent three years, during which time he plundered 
many vessels, while his young and innocent daughter 
was profoundly ignorant of his nefarious pursuits. 

The luxurious habits of the Pirate subjected him to 
frequent and severe attacks of the gout; it was during 
one of these visitations that he solemnly resolved to quit 
forever his dangerous profession, and retire with his 
daughter into private life. Accordingly, he bid adieu 
tu his associates, and hastened to receive her welcome 
embrace. He found her grown almost into womanhood 
—possessing a gay and cheerful spirit. Her heart was 
light and buoyant as the breeze, for care hac never yet 
laid upon her his withering touch. Her cheeks were 
flushed with the roses of youth and her dark eye spark- 
led with irresistible eloquence and fascination. She 
was told by her father that she must prepare for a life of 
seclusion—that he was weary of the world, and with 
the exception of herself wished to stand aloof from all 
society. For a momenta shade came over the brow of 
Isabel, but it vanished in an instant: she thought only of 
contributing to the happiness of a parent, who was s9 en- 
feebled by excess that she doubted whether he could sur- 
vive many months. 

Dom Bernardo fixed his residence ina narrow and 
secluded valley, formed by two ranges of hills that rose 
abruptly on either side. He took with him only one do- 
mestic, a man servant named Manuel, who, together 
with himself and Isabel, constituted the whole of his 
family. A month after their arrival in this place of 
retirement, Bernardo took his daughter by the hand and 
led her toa seat upon some rocks at a short distance from 
the house. 

‘My child,’ he commenced, after looking at her for 
some time in silence, ‘you have probably never asked 
yourself whatI am? Ihave wishedto make known to 
you this secret. My situation in some measure requires 
it. But you must remember that a single whisper would 
plunge me into irretrievable ruin. Did I not know, my 
daughter, that oaths are mockeries, I would call upon 
you to swear that you would lock up my words as an in. 
violable treasure in your bosom. But as it is, there isa 
tie between us that will be less easily broken. What 
say you, my child?’ Isabel remained silent, gazing upon 
her father with a mingled look of wonder and astonish- 
ment. Dom Bernardo resumed. ‘ Within the two last 
years you have heard much of a celebrated pirate? Not 
three months ago, if I mistake not, you read to me an 
account of his having despoiled a vessel of a valuable 
cargo that was just returning from the Indies. You may 
also remember he exercised great humanity towards the 
crew, by deterring his band of desperadoes from viola- 
tions and unnecessary havoc. That man is now before 
you— Dom Bernardo, your father. You tremble, my 
girl; but you have nothing to fear. My days are num- 
bered —I almost feel the deathrattle in my throat, I 
shall soon pass away; and until that time I wish to re- 
main as-much secluded as possible. I would desire 
your kindness and attention; still, I will force nothing 
upon you asa matter of necessity. Iam unworthy to 
be the sire of so lovely a daughter. I have an immensi- 
ty of wealth that shall be equally yours, whether you re- 
main with me to soothe the last pangs that this feeble 
body is doomed to suffer; or whether you fly from my 
presence, and seek a home among those who better de- 
serve your society. What is your decision?’ 


Isabel burst into tears— while the pirate pressed her 
gently to his throbbing bosom, She imprinted a kiss 








upon his lips and replied — 


‘Dearest father ! think not that I could ever desert you. 
You know not how bitterly I lament the misdeeds of 
your past life; but you are still my parent, and ties of 
blood are too sacred to be riven, merely because a com- 
bination of circumstances however painful seem to ren- 
der it expedient. No, my father; your destiny shall be 
mine. I will watch over you— and I will pray for you; 
oh, how unceasingly I will pray for you! albeit the 
whole world should be up in arms against us. Dry your 
tears, my beloved parent, and let not grief have the pow- 
er to scathe your already parched and desolate heart. 
What is peril when we have wrought up our souls to re- 
sist its power? Letus be content, and put afar off the 
day of evil and tribulation.’ 
The beautiful enthusiast paused. The pirate wept 
aloud, and almost involuntarily sunk upon his knees, 
and, fervently clasping his hands, offered up a prayer to 
the throne of the Eternal. 

* * * * * * * 
Isabel occasionally visited Philadelphia, though never 
in company with Dom Bernardo, who now deemed it 
unsafe to appear again in public, whatever might be his 
disguise. It was in this place she formed an attachment 
to one Burnet— Henry Burnet, if our authority is cor- 
rect; a young gentleman of wealth and education; but 
unhappily of dissipated habits, and who had squandered 
the greater portion of his money in gambling and horse- 
racing. It was in this struggle between pride and pov- 
erty, that he formed the acquaintance of Isabel; and 
such was the influence he exercised over her young and 
unpractised heart, that she disclosed to him the secret of 
Dom Bernardo. Her affection for Burnet was so sin- 
cere and ardent, that he prevailed upon her to meet him 
privately at stated periods near her father’s dwelling. 
It was upon one of these occasions, that we will detail 
the conversation of the lovers. 
‘ And you will not consent ?’ said Burnet, taking the 
hand of the innocent girl. 
‘It is impossible!’ replied Isabel. ‘I have promised 
not to desert my father in his forlorn condition; at his 
death my heart is wholly yours.’ 

‘Well, be itso. I am undeserving of so much hap- 
piness, I will await it patiently; but that is itnot. Know 
you, dearest, that my ample possessions have passed 
away —that by unforseen accident, my fortune has be- 
come that of another?’ 

‘Henry,’ quickly replied the girl, ‘ you are not, on that 
account, the less estimable. "What is wealth but a mere 
shadow — a plaything for those who are incompetent to 
appreciate the loftier attributes of our nature? But if 
riches are a blessing, Dom Bernardo has an abundance 
and with you, Henry, they shall be enjoyed by your own 
faithful and devoted Isabel. For the present we must 
separate: my assistance is required in the sick chamber. 
And remember, Henry, at your own solicitations I have 
become your betrothed ; but not, I again repeat, until the 
death of my father can I consent to be your bride.’ 

The lovers bade an affectionate adieu, and parted; Is- 
abel to administer to her afflicted parent; Burnet, to re- 
gret that he had failed in the accomplishment of his 
designs. 

Three nights after this, the beautiful form of Isabel 
glided along a narrow path, leading directly from Dom 
Bernardo’s dwelling, and terminating, at a distance of 
about a hundred yards, upon an elevated rock, shaded 
with drooping willows. Hither she had come to woo 
the fragrance of the breeze. It was a beautiful night, 
and every thing around was still and calm. The moon 





was shining with unusual splendor, and the stars were 
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abroad in all their bright and glorious magnificence. 


Suddenly a loud whistle broke upon her startled ear, and 
then, for a moment, all was again silent. Presently she 
heard footsteps, and looking earnestly whence the sound 
proceeded, she saw the person of Manuel, her father’s 
servant, groping his way through the underwood, almost 
immediately beneath her feet. He was soon joined by a 
person, who emerged from the thicket; and they both 
now stood at the base of the rock upon which our hero- 
ine was seated. She soon recognized the stranger to be 
no other than her affianced husband — Henry Burnet. 

‘ And what has brought him hither at this late hour?’ 
was the instant inquiry of the unsuspecting girl; ‘and 
why this secret conference with Manuel?’ She paused 
to listen to their discourse. 

‘ The evening is well nigh spent,’ said Burnet. ‘How 
fares our project ?’ 

‘ All is well,’ returned Manuel. ‘ There is not even a 
suspicion.’ 

‘ Does Bernardo sleep?’ 

‘ Ay, soundly.’ 

* And Isabel ?’ 

‘She is worn out with watching. Besides, she can 
present no obstacle. An admirable disguise is that of 
yours, Burnet! You brought the masks and pistols, I 
suppose ?’ 

‘ Ay, all: nothing has been forgotten. I was thinking, 
Manuel, whether it would not be better to defer our at- 
tempt a little longer. Dom Bernardo may not probably 
survive another week, and it would be less appalling to 
our consciences, if the affair were settled thus amicably. 
In the event of the Spaniard’s death, Isabel has promised 
to share with me his fortune. I love the girl, it is true— 
you may laugh — but I swear I love that beautiful and 
dreamlike creature. Her voice is to me as the richest 
music. I couid kneel to her, Manuel, and worship at 
her feet with all the devotion of asaint; but with all 
this, should we not cast the sickle into the golden wheat, 
when the harvest is ready ?’ 

‘ Ay, now you talk sense, andI reverence what you 
utter. It is, indeed, a golden harvest—one that we 
cannot wisely overlook!’ 

‘ But Isabel must not suspect that I have been even ac- 
cessary to the damned crime we are about to perpetrate ?’ 
said the agitated Burnet. ‘ Manuel, I feela chill creep- 
ing through my veins, and my limbs seem as marble.’ 

‘ Pshaw! this is your fancy. I tell you the girl can 
know nothing of it. Burnet, listen tome. Ihave met 
you here by your own appointment, and I have come to 
prosecute a scheme of your own invention. The thoughts 
of guilt have already been associated in my mind too 
powrefully to be driven away.— I have been attracted by 
the glittering bait with which you sought to allure me; 
and it is now to late to recant.’ 

‘I leave the execution of the deed to yourself; I con- 
fess my courage has deserted me. Be the reward entire- 
ly yours.’ 

‘ Coward :’ exclaimed the infuriated Manuel, seizing 
Burnet violently by the arm. ‘Tell me that you aban- 
don our project, and,’—uttering a horrible oath,— ‘I 
will strike youto theearth. I fear not to send a bullet 
through Dom Bernardo’s heart; but the task must and 
shall be yours: my only fear is, if I suffer you to escape 
thus, that your weakness would betray me into the hands 
of justice. Half the spoils, by agreement, are to be yours 
and it is now nearly the appointed hour. In good faith, 
if my watch says truly, it lacks only fifteen minutes. 
You agree ? that’s a brave fellow! You know the signal. 
When the lamp 1s removed from the window where it 
now glimmers, do you approach in your disguise. I 
have already told you in which chamber may be found 
the Spaniard. Let the work be that of a moment, and 
instantly disappear. In afew days you may return to 
claim the hand of his daughter—you know the rest. 

In fifteen minutes I shall expect you— farewell!’ 

Isabel hastened home with all possible speed. She 
was determined to use every exertion to foil the cursed 
designs of Manuel and her perfidious lover. She flew 
to the apartment of Dom Bernardo and snatching up his 
joaded pistols in silence, secreted them in the folds of 
her dress. She then seated herself in the apartment 





where she expected Manuel and his confederate toenter. 
It was not long before the former made his appearance. 
Contrary to custom, he seated himself very deliberately 
in a corner of the room. Isabel watched his counte- 
nance, but remained silent. She observed not a single 
emotion of doubt or fear. After a short pause, he arose 
and removed the lamp. He then threw himself care- 
lessly upon a sofa. 

‘ Manuel,’ said Isabel, taking up the light, ‘what have 
you concealed beneath your waistcoat? A pistol and 
loaded too! Do you apprehend any danger, that you are 
so valiantly armed? Hypocrite!’ cried the undaunted 
girl, as she replaced the lamp on the spot whence it had 
been taken. ‘Know you not that I was a listener to your 
sanguinary schemes? Indeed, you shall be rewarded for 
your zeal and activity. I have but one favor to request, 
and I am sure you cannot refuse me. It is that you will 
descend into the dungeon where my father has hoarded 
his wealth, and remain there during the night. Away, 
I say! for if you refuse, you shall share the fate that you 
intended for Dom Bernardo!’ and saying this, she level. 
led a pistol at his breast. 

Manuel, somewhat disconcerted, took his way to the 
dungeon, and Isabel secured him by turning several 
iron bolts. She returned to the apartment she had just 
left, and removed the lamp from the window. She 
waited some time, expecting the arrival of her gallant 
lover— Burnet. At length he strode rapidly through 
the hali, and was making his way to the apartments of 
Dom Bernardo. Isabel sprung after him, and before he 
was aware, disarmed him of his weapons. 


‘Who are you?’ she demanded in a determined voice. 
‘ Come to the light, sir; come, I say, or here is a bullet 
that will cure you of your obstinacy. How cleverly 
you are masked —eh? Not ashamed, I hope, of your 
features ? Off with your disguise— off with it, that I 
may introduce to you the worthy Manuel, whom you 
will find secreted in the dungeon.’ 

The mortified Burnet, on perceiving that he was 
known by Isabel, was so overcome by his emotion, that 
he staggered back a few paces and fell to the ground. 
At this instant, Dom Bernardo entered the room. He 
had heard the commotion, and started hurriedly from 
his bed, although more dead than alive. He was so en- 
ervated, that his limbs scarcely supported his own 
weight, and but for the timely assistance of his daughter 
who caught him in her arms, he would have dashed 
headlong to the floor. She thought only of assisting her 
father to his bed; and while she was engaged in this 
duty, she was astounded by the report of a pistol. It 
was the deathblow of Henry Burnet, struck by his own 
hand. He had snatched the weapon from a table, where 
it had been thoughtlesly laid by Isabel on the appearance 
of Dom Bernardo, and buried its contents in his fore- 
head. The blood was already streaming upon the floor. 
He was writhing in the agonies of death—a self immo- 
lated victim upor the altar of his own consummate wick- 
edness and folly. He attempted several times to speak, 
and rose once again upon his feet. Oh, what a fearful 
picture! He lifted his hand red and dripping with blood 
to his lacerated forehead, and thrust it madly into the 
fatal wound, and then he glared around with the wild- 
ness and fury of a manic, and uttering a loud and pierc- 
ing cry, fell heavily in his own gore. Life had fled, and 
Isabel was in the presence of the guilty dead. 

Dom Bernardo did not long survive this tragical event. 
He was gathered to his fathers, rejoicing in the termin- 
ation of his turbulent and perilous career. As to Man- 
uel, he was elevated to the height of his deservings. Is- 
abel, upon the death of her father, took up her residence 
in Philadelphia, and soon became the envied bride of an 
opulent merchant, who, it has been rumored, was not 
unacquainted with the celebrated pirate, whom we have 
introduced into our story under the name of Dom Ber- 
nardo. 

North American Magazine.* 





*The July number of this Magazine among other interesting ar- 
ticles has one on the new novel entitled Miriam Coffin which recom- 
mends that work as valuable, 








——— 
THE FAIRY STONE OF HALTON HALL. 


Ir was in the days when ‘the good people’ were in 
their full pride and glory; when it was imprudent to 
passan eddy of dust without a respectful salutation, and 
to sleep on a green hill was supposed to be little better 
than certain death or insanity, that the old hall house, 
to which the tradition Iam about to commemorate be- 
longs, came, by the gradual decay of the family, into 
the possession of a distant relation. He had as little of 
the character, as of the blood, of the jovial and honest 
race, that since the days of William the Conqueror, had 
made their dwelling the scene of gladness and hospital- 
ity. Sir Simon Halton was, indeed, the last man likely 
to make himself popular, among a tenantry accustomed 
to the charity and good will of his predecessors; — 
cruel, hard-hearted, and grasping, his sole end and aim 
was to amass wealth, and to hold it when amassed: the 
smoke, which of old promised warmth and good cheer, 
no longer rose from the chimneys—no hearty porter 
bade the weary passer-by welcome to the tankard of ale 
and the household loaf — there was no weekly dole for 
the poor ;— no Christmas revel—and the May-pole, in 
the park —the old original May-pole, was cut down for 
firewood, which, it was said, sufficed for the spare cook- 
ery of Sir Simon’s establishment, for a whole twelve- 
month. He appropriated many of the ancient remains 
in the neighborhood to his purposes, pulled down the 
carved old cross in the middle of the village, where the 
farmers had been wont to meet at evening to tell their 
news and rest themselves. But the greatest enormity 
of all—I must give it a paragraph to itself: — 

Never had village been so visited or so favored by 
Fairies, as Halton Priors;—there was not one house- 
wife who had not seen the prints of their feet on the 
grass, or heard the echo of their harps; some had even 
seen the Elves themselves so at least they said lurking 
round the well, or dancing under a tree, on the still 
summer evenings. One spot, in particular, was espe- 
cially assigned to them. Inasmall glade close by the 
hall, where was an opening in the trees, a stone carved 
with unknown characters, had ever been in the memory 
of the oldest man :— whether it had been a tombstone 
or altar for sacrifice in the dark Druidical ages, none 
could tell, but all concurred in describing the most open 
and frequent appearances of Fairies to have occurred 
in its vicinity. It was their dancing hall —their arena 
for combat — their table— and from the grass in which 
it was richly imbedded, rose many a crimson spire of 
their favorite plant, the fox-glove. Now, the threshold 
stone at Halton hall having been worn away by time, 
and the tread of ever-passing feet, the penurious Jord 
selected the Fairy stone as it was called to replace it, — 
none of the neighboring peasants would assist at its re- 
moval: threats and bribes were equally vain to induce 
them to commit what they considered as an act of of- 
fence against their benefactors: Sir Simon’s body ser« 
vants whom he had brought from a distance were not 
however, so scrupulous; and amid shakings of the head 
and tears of the old people, the rude, wcather-stained 
slab was removed, and laid down directly before the 
massy, nail-studded door of Halton Hall. 

From that time nothing went well; the intercourse 
between the lord and the villagers was confined to petty 
aggressions on both sides, which tended to keep up 
feeling of ill-will between landlord and tenant; the 
good old sports were discontinued,+the wrestling match 
the dance on the green,no longer patronised and en- 
couraged: all was discomfort and distrust. Sir Simon 
seemed to decline very rapidly; many people said it was 
because he could not sleep at nights, others attributed it 
to fretting, because his cattle had been attacked by a dis- 
temper which had proved fatal to the finest of the herd; 
then, too, the large corn-field had two summers been 
struck by a blight, and the huge hall chimney been twice 
on fire,—not because of the good fires they kept, oh 
no! but what good could be expected to come to him 
who had removed the Fairy stone? However these 
things might be, the old man grew tired of living alone: 
perhaps he wanted some one to be kind to, or to scold, 
though his miserable half-starved servants might surely 





have answered the latter purpose : so he sent for a young 
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——— 
cousin of his, who, it was given out, was to succeed to 
the property and estates on the Miser’s death; an event 
so devoutly desired by all the neighborhood, that some 
of the simpler among them, it was said, actually went to 
Master Sharpe, the curate, to enquire whether a petition 
to that effect could not be introduced into the church 
service. 

After many delays and vacillations on Sir Simon’s 
part, the young man arrived, and the stir and curiosity 
his advent caused among the inhabitants of Halton Pri- 
ors may easily be imagined. When the novelty was 
over, their hearts were gladdened to find the annoyances 
and heart-burnings between their landlord and them- 
selves wearing out, as though the intervention of some 
kindly influence prevented their repetition, and al] 
agreed in ascribing so happy a change to the meditation 
of young George Halton. And so in truth it was, — of 
an open, generous, and grateful nature, to the surprise of 
all, and the great discomfiture of his cousin’s mercenary 
domestics, he seemed gradually to gain ground in the 
favor of the humorist; and sometimes by raillery, some- 
times by persuasion, succeeded frequently in warding off 
the exactions which had so long kept the neighborhood 
in arms. But the best of all was, and nobody could 
ever divine how it was brought to pass, that the bright 
May morning after his arrival laughed down, as of old, 
upon a May-pole decked with ribbands and garlands af- 
ter the most approved fashion ; it was placed, however, 
out of hearing of the hall, where the old knight sat en- 
sconced in his gouty chair, and taking payment as it 
were for this extraordinary concession, by wreaking 
his ill-humour on his cousin, who managed, neverthe- 
less, during a doze, produced, it may be, by the exhaus- 
tion following a long fit of scolding, to steal from the 
gloomy chamber, and get one dance amid the happy 
throng with the prettiest girlin the village, honest Bai- 
liff Sterne’s daughter. 

In time, and by very slow degrees, other signs of bet- 
ter days came: the poor received some little assistance, 
the traveller some little accomodation. But the benevo- 
lent author of all this good felt his own situation grow- 
ing daily more and more intolerable. It could nvt, in- 
deed, be otherwise than most irksome and humiliating 
for a young man, well-born and well-educated, to live in 
dependance on the caprices of a narrow-minded and 
peevish miser, who discharged upon him all the acidity 
of a naturally churlish temper, soured by age and ill- 
health. Times without number, George vowed to leave 
his inhospitable relation, and, orphan as he was, to go 
fearlessly forth and seek his fortune, —and still he stay- 
ed. The cause of his detention was none other than the 
Queen of May—the beautiful and innocent Mary 
Sterne. Her simplicity, her archness, and above all her 
native refinement, for Mary was a lady of God’s own 
making, had deeply fascinated the young man; she in 
her turn; was by no means indifferent to the cheerful- 
ness and the generosity of his character,and she ad- 
mired his superior talents and endowments, perhaps 
without clearly comprehending their extent. Almost 
every evening in that long and glorious summer, they 
managed to meet in the cool and leafy avenues of the 
park; now talking with an anxious sadness of the fu- 
ture; now singing together in the gaiety and gladness of 
their hearts; tryst succeeded tryst; and before Autumn 
showed his brown mantle through the trees, the gold 
was broken, the tress was severed and the vow of faith- 
ful affection plighted on the bare brown spot in the grass 
where the Fairy stone had been. 

When Autumn did come, with its short and stormy 
evenings, the lovers had, of course, fewer opportunities 
for meeting. The first billet that passed between them 
was the means of their detection. George had incau- 
tiously dropped it; and the crabbed old butler found it, 
and hastened with the alacrity of gratified malice to lay 
it before Sir Simon, who, to mend the matter, was just 
then confined to his chair by a severe fit of the rheuma- 
tism, which made him more than usually farouche. 
The butler and his master were closetted together for an 
hour; and then George, who happened to be on his way 
to deposit the precious note in a spot previously agreed 
upon, was summoned to the presence of the old miser. 





‘ Walk this way, young man,’ said Sir Simon, as soon 
as he perceived the innocent object of his wrath ap- 
proaching —‘ walk this way !—I wish to restore to you 
a valuable possession, the loss of which will doubtless 
cause great uneasiness, to the lady who was expecting 
it: There, sirrah!’—flinging, at the same time, the 
paper towards him. George stood confounded, and ere 
he had time to collect himself, or frame one sentence of 
excuse or explanation, his relative went rapidly on, ina 
tone which showed that his heart was in the matter. 
‘And so, this is the end of my harboring you, and in- 
tending to make you my heir; this the end of your ca- 
jolery, this the end of your revelling and Maypoling! — 
I was, indeed, warned to give ear to none of your squan- 
dering schemes, but, forsooth, must needs shut my eyes, 
and help you onin your idleness and profligacy. But 
it’s not too late to mend —that’s one comfort. Love 
whom you please, marry whom you please, disgrace the 
name you bear how you please, henceforth you are noth- 
ingtome. I will never leave aninch of my land, ora 
penny of my gold, to one who will bring himself to want 
by drinking and dancing with all the beggars for fifty 
miles round. No, sir,—TI’ll build an hospital first, with 
it, —that I will: and the lawyer will be here in the 
morning to draw the deeds. And now, sir, make no 
answer, but begone, and let me see you nomore. You 
may stay, however, if you please, to read the new will. 
Ha! ha!’ 

With these amiable parting words yet ringing in his 
ears, George withdrew, in a state of perturbation of 
mind not very easily imagined. His first impulse was 
to leave Halton immediately—but whither go?—he 
had no plan: above all, he must see Mary first.— It 
was now already becoming dusk— to see her that night 
was out of the question. A thousand dreams of the 
future rose before him, a thousand images of desponden- 
cy and suspense— he would go abroad and seek his for- 
tune— but who was toassist him with the means ?— Sir 
Simon was his only relation— and then if he went, 
Mary might The idea was not to be borne — he 
repelled it as unworthy—then he thought it just possible 
Sir Simon might relent; and after four hours of storm 
and tumult in his lonely chamber, sleep, that to a good 
conscience rarely refuses his gracious influence, over- 
came him, and he sank upon his couch exhausted. 


A trampling of feet beneath his window awakened 
him, and supposing it to be the arrival of the hateful 
lawyer, he resolved to quit the house instantly, and not 
remain to be the witness of his own humiliation. But it 
was not the pace of Mr Craythorne’s nag that had arous- 
ed him—it wanted yet half an hour of midnight, and 
the moon was shining, as she does shine in autumn only. 
The sounds proceeded from the hall door, which was 
immediately underneath his window. He rose, opened 
the casement, and by the moonlight, which made the 
minutest objects as visible as in the noon, he perceived 
at once the cause of his disturbance. Round the Fairy 
Stone were gathered three very little men, dressed in 
brown garments, slashed and ornamented with ribbons 
and lace in an odd and ancient fashion, their white 
beards falling long and thick over their doublets. Each 
had shoes with toes that curled upwards, and, above 
their weather-beaten and antique faces, nodded tufts of 
fox-glove in the fronts of their caps—their jerkins and 
cloaks were carefully folded up and laid beside them, and 
George soon perceived that they were trying with levers 
to raise the threshold stone. Their labor was hard, and 
every now and then they paused, and wiped their with- 
ered foreheads. At length one of them said ina shrill 
and tremulous voice, ‘ We may work here till doomsday 
before we raise this; let us go and seek help.’ ‘ Nay, 
answered another,’ and happening that instant to look 
up, ‘Good evening, Master George,’ said he, ‘ would you 
take compassion upon us, and help us?— for this stone 
is very heavy, and we are very old. Perhaps we will do 
as much for you sometime or other, and at all events it 
will do you no harm.’ 

George, who was the best-natured fellow on earth, and 
perhaps had no objection to mortify his avaricious cous- 
in, could not help pitying these feeble old men, who sat 








looking up, and panting, obviously waiting an answer, 





which he gave, by letting himself down from the window 
by the carved buttresses that flanked the doorway ; and 
seizing a stout pole, with their assistance the stone was 
soon removed, and turned a few times over. ‘ What 
hard work is this!’ cried the spokesman of the compa- 
ny; ‘only they will give us some of the good cheer when 
we get to our journey’s end, at least.’ ‘What do you 
mean,’ asked George. ‘The mistress will be right glad 
to get her dinner-table back again, as she has had no 
place to set her plates and dishes on, this long time ; and 
now as her daughter is going to be married, it put her 
sadly out of the way — yonder they are,’ cried he, when 
they had moved the stone, with much toil, to the edge of 
the opening wood. 

It was truly a glorious sight, the Elfin court in its 
gala dress: thousands and tens of thousands covered 
the turf, and glittered among the dark trunks of the old 
oaks as far as the eye couldreach. They were dressed 
in every bright color of the rainbow; some with float- 
ing plumes, some in gold crowns, some in garments of 
sparkling gossamer. Their tiny banners floated on the 
still air, and the jewelled harps of their minstrels sent 
forth wild and joyous strains of music—a confused 
sound of mirth and gladness rose from that gorgeous 
company, who gave a simultaneous shout of delight 
when they saw the Fairy Stone once more deposited in 
the loved and well-known spot. They crowded around 
it with gestures of the most extravagant joy, —then 
turned to the child of earth who had wrought them this 
triumph, testifying, in a thousand fanciful ways, their 
gratitude and rejoicing. Presently, from among the 
crowd came forth a little old woman, richly bedizened, 
whom splendor of her dress, and the deference paid her, 
George rightly conjectured to be the Queen. She step- 
ped up to him in a very stately manner, and said, ‘Iam 
indeed greatly indebted to your kindness; you have ren- 
dered me an important service, and shall not find me un- 
grateful. I may not ask you to stay, and partake of our 
banquet, but you will gratify me very much by drinking 
acup of wine tothe health and prosperity of the new 
married couple.’ As she spoke, she signed toa page, 
who, with much difficulty, presented George with a gob- 
let about the size of an acorn cup; he raised it to his 
lips, about to acknowledge the honor done him, and from 
that moment lost all consciousness, 

* 7 * * + s 

He awoke once more in his own chamber; it was now 

high day, and the events of last night would have ap- 

peared a dream, had he not, on looking out, perceived 

that the Fairy stone was gone, and at the same moment 

beheld Mr Craythorne alighting at the door. He now 

suddenly formed the resolution of seeing his cousin once 

more, and remonstrating with him on the injustice of the 

act he was about to commit. With this purpose he 

sought the old man’s apartment; on his he met the attor- 

ney, and after a slight and ceremonious salutation they 
entered together. It was too late!—the miser was 

dead! and the spirit of malice had passed to its reward, 
ere it had time to complete its work. Sir Simon sat fix- 
ed in his chair, and quite cold; whence it appeared that 
he must have died some hours before. The awe which 
this sudden visitation of Providence cast on all behold- 
ers may be conceived; for though the deceased had 
been loved by none, they must have been other than hu- 
man who could contemplate unmoved so solemn a ter- 
mination of a course of oppression and pride. The 
young heir of Halton knelt sileatly by the cold remains 
of his cousin, and besought that he might never, through 
love of this world’s good, be seduced into such a state of 
selfish sinfulness. 


And the prayer he breathed there was fulfilled: for 
the wealth which the old man had wrung from the help- 
less and humble, was given abroad to the poor tenfold. 
Mary Sterne, too, ere long the lady of the hall, aided 
him well, bearing her exaltation meekly, and leaving 
behind her, not only brave sons and fair daughters; but 
a peasantry attached by her virtues and charities, to la- 
ment her loss long and sadly, when she was gathered to 
her last sleep by the side of her husband, in the north 
aisle of the church of Halton Priors; where their mon- 





uments may yet be seen. 



































































THE PEARL AND LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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A MIRROR. 
Who will look in and see himself ? 





Original. 





‘I wish Iwasa great boy,’ said little Robert, in an 
under tone as he sat on his cricket by the door, ‘ I would 
study Latin and Greek and Algebra, and get the pre- 
mium like brother Henry; and I would go to College 
like cousin Frank and be valedictorian, and every one 
would praise me. I wish I was a great man’—he 
repeated in a louder tone—‘like uncle Edward. I 
would love somebody and be happy.’ ‘ You have strange 
thoughts my son,’ said his mother who sat near him and 
had watched the expression of hiscountenance. At that 
moment a large butterfly flew by the door on its gilded 
wings — and a boy in pursuit of it. Away went Robert 
and had a weary chase and a hard scufile, but came back 
in triumph, bringing his prize with him. His disap- 
pointed fellow followed him to the door, crying, ‘it is 
my butterfly.’ Robert held it up by its wings in admi- 
ration, saying, ‘mother, I have got the pretty bird.’ In 
a moment more he discovered the large worm-like body 
writhing around his fingers. He gave a scream and let 
go the captive insect on the air, saying ‘O! Mother it is 
nothing but a worm after all.’ . ‘Expectation when 
unduly raised, ensures a disappointment, my son,’ said 
the mother tenderly and thoughtfully, as she pursued 
her avocations witha woman's untiring patience. By 
this time, Robert had forgotten his chagrin and sallied 
forth in quest of new amusement. A small, silvery stream 
which rippled along over a pebbly bottom, or meeting 
the obstruction of a bog or stone dashed itself into foam 
or airy bubbles, attracted his attention. Fixing his eye 
on one of uncommon size, Robert pursued it down the 
stream awhile, then plunging in seized it as his own — 

When lo! the bubble broke, 
Lost was its light and globe-like form 
Its fair and prismed look. 

Robert returned to his mother and told of his misfor- 
tune. ‘You willon life’s passing stream see many an 
airy bubble rise and will probably chase one ; but be as- 
sured, my son, it will break in your eager grasp, for 
however beautiful it may appear, it is but a bubble still.’ 
Robert looked his mother full in the face. His fair 
forehead and arched brows and bright eyes looked more 
intelligent than usual; but he could not understand the 
language of moralizing experience. He was soon again 
on the wing in search of pleasure. To the eye of chil- 
dren, nature is a vast storehouse of sweets. Robert saw 
just before him 

A splendid rose 
Upon a graceful stem — 
Its opening leaves disclose 
A brilliant, dewy gem. 

‘ How beautiful,’ said the boy, as he grasped the su- 
perb flower, and at the same time plunged a thorn deeply 
into his finger. A mother’s bosom is the child’s only 
refuge in trouble. To this refuge Robert flew, weeping 
bitterly. ‘Who could think that the sweet rose could 
have a thorn ?’ said he. 

T’is an emblem of life and its cares 


It buds and then splendidly blows, 
But thorns are the sorrows it bears 


and often the fairest roses have the sharpest thorns, said 
the sympathising mother as she bound up the bleeding 
finger. 
The sorrows of children are soon forgotten, and Rob- 
ert met one disappointment .only to search for new en- 
joyments. He next came in contact with a hive from 
which dropped the melted honey clear and inviting, 
while the bees were humming their soft notes in seeming 
stingless quietude. Robert drew near and still nearer 
the hive. ‘ Give me some honey, pretty bee, pretty bee,’ 
he repeated in a gentle tone. Still getting nearer noth- 
ing hurt him. All was quiet within and without. 
Emboldened, he swept his hand across the hive, and 
- filled it with the nectar. A moment more and the bees 


his life ; but not without a severe sting. ‘ Never intrude 
on a bee hive,’ said his mother, ‘ though full of the sweet- 
est honey, it is guarded by a thousand stings.’ 

Time wore away and our little hero climbed the last 
ascent that overlooks the vale of youth. The enchant- 
ing prospect spread out illusively before him—where 
in sweet obscurity the ills of life securely lie. His soul 
was absorbed in happy anticipations. According to his 
early wish he commenced and pursued a preparatory 
course of study, nor did he lose the premium. But his 
young competitors thought they had an equal, if not 
superior claim to him; and their envy so embittered the 
prize to him that Robert could not but recollect the 
scuffle for the butterfly. He entered College in company 
with a young man of equal talents and privileges — to 
whom he was most tenderly attached, for 

heart met heart reciprocally soft.’ 


Robert and his friend had each set his eye and heart 
on the first honors of College. For this each ‘ trimmed 
his midnight lamp,’ and was indefatigable in his pursuits 
of study. There was but one thing which each wished 
to conceal from his fellow — but one subject of which 
they never spoke to each other. Indeed, they could not 
bear to think themselves competitors, and supposed each 
other ignorant of the ambition which swelled their bo- 
soms. But the year arrived that tries the soul of the 
ambitious student. Robert had the first ‘appointment.’ 
His friend, in vain, strove to conceal his disappointment. 
He became distant, cool —but the pent passion burst; 
he openly abused Robert, and accused him of meanness 
and injustice. Robert’s manly soul was touched. Gladly 
would he have resigned his appointment to his friend, 
if that could have brought a reconciliation. In bitter- 
ness of spirit he sat down in his solitary room, at a late 
hour the evening before commencement, and wished he 
had never seen College, or had been less ambitious, or 
that his friend was more generous and noble. ‘I have 
loved him as I never loved another,’ said he to himself, 
‘I thought him a pattern of virtue and principle. Who 
could have thought him soenviousand revengeful ?’ 
‘ The sweetest roses have the sharpest thorns’ something 
seemed to whisper in the stillness around him. Robert 
started to his feet. It was only the voice of memory, 
busy and faithful, which brought back to his recollection 
the look and language of his departed mother while 
binding up his bleeding finger and giving him a lesson 
for future use. ‘True, true’ said Robert, ‘ but the thorn 
has reached my heart and I have no mother to bind up 
my wounded bosom. ‘Yes, yes,’ said he, ‘I have be- 
come a great boy, have chased the butterfly — have seen 
the bubble burst —have become a man—have got the 
valedictory, and have felt the thorn. I wonder when I 
shall reach the bee hive!’ A loud laugh echoed along 
the silent College walls as closed the exercises of the 
night before commencement. 

During his professional course, Robert became ac- 
quainted with a family of wealth and respectability. By 
that family he was often invited to share their splendid 
dinner, or partake at their fashionable tea-table. They 
had an only daughter — an accomplished, beautiful girl, 
report said. Robertsaw her and thought so too. He 
was one of the favored many who were permitted to 
walk with her, talk with her, read to her, or hang en- 
raptured over her chair while her white, polished fingers 
touched with musical skill the keys of a piano forte. 
Her voice was not very sonorous, but the ineffable grace 
with which she made the thead-bare apology ‘ of a very 
bad cold’ more than compensated for that deficiency. 
Robert had never seen a female half socharming. He 
became enamored; and the deep wound the thorn had 
made was either healed or forgotten. She smiled and 
he looked ‘unutterable things’—he loved Emily —he 
believed that of all her ‘hangers on’—he—he- only 
shared her confidence an:l affection. One bright eve- 
ning as they were walking ina garden, the sun’s last 
rays were lingering on the distant hill— piles of fleecy 
clouds fluated along the western horizon, tinged with 
gold and purple — the dew falling on the closing buds 
and opening flowers enhanced their fragrance. Above, 
below, around,—all seemed in unison with the emotions 





assumed a new tone and attitude. Robert escaped for 








of love and tenderness. Robert for the first time pre- 


sumed to touch the fair hand of Emily, and drew it 
gently into his own arm— then bowing to her low form 
and stature he poured into her listening ear all the hopes 
and wishes and fears that agitated his manly frame. 
Emily listened, pressed his hand, tried to share his agi- 
tation and referred him to her father. 
But that father had other views for his only daughter. 
He regretted his suit— refused to have him see Emily 
again, and forbid his coming to the house. He wrote 
Emily but received no answer, nor once caught a glimpse 
of her for months. He thought of her as shut up and 
indulging in all the grief he felt himself. In time, how- 
ever he overtook Emily, in one of his walks, arm inarm 
with a gay dandy, whom Robert knew to be a worthless 
fellow. She was smiling as ineffably on him as she had 
on Robert in days gone by. ‘She must not, shall not be 
deceived by him,’ he exclaimed, and seizing his pencil 
he wrote a note warning her of her danger and ‘apprizing 
her of the character of Mr He walked on before 
them and dropped the note on the steps of her father’s 
house. In the course of a few hours he received the fol- 
lowing reply: ‘Do not trouble yourself in my concerns. 
You know your destiny. I donot wonder that youshould 
envy the man who is the worthy and successful posses- 
sor of the heart of Emily.’ ‘ Well,’ said, he to himself, 
‘this ‘is the bee-hive—the last angry sting from the 
bees within— the last act of the Drama is over— the 
curtain may drop. Thesnare is broken and I am hap- 
pily escaped— 
With deep disgust and grief and pain 

From earth my hopes now turn 


And seek for rest no wheve but in 
The deep and lowly ura.’ 





B 





ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Original. 





We have somewhere read a toast given by the late 
celebrated George Canning, containing this sentiment; 
‘England and the United States; the mother and daugh- 
ter; united, they may rule the world.’ The truth of 
this sentiment cannot be doubted by him who looks upon 
the situation and observes the resources of either coun- 
try. On the one hand, we behold England powerful and 
prosperous, abounding in vast resources both internal 
and external, gathering wealth from every land; mis- 
tress of the ocean, spreading her canvass to every breeze, 
from the dark blue waters of the tropies to the floating 
icebergs of the frigid zone, and blessed at home with 
children industrious, patriotic and enlightened ; — on the 
other, he sees our country in all the vigor of a fresh 
existence, making daily, nay hourly accessions to her 
strength, sending forth continually her vigorous sons to 
occupy the remotest part of her vast domains, or tocom- 
pete for distinction with the giant intellects of the world; 
and though already powerful, going on with unparal- 
leled rapidity in the path that leads to distinguished excel- 
lence and glory. Asin the Eastern hemisphere, England 
exerts an influence inferior to that of no other nation, 
and is in many cases the arbitress between the conten- 
ding parties of Continental Europe, —so in the Western, 
the United States are exercising a great and will proba. 
bly exercise astill greater influence over the destinies of 
the New World. When in addition to these things we 
consider the vast extent of territory adjoining our own, 
which acknowledges allegiance to the British throne, 
and recollect how many millions in the Indies bow in 
submission to English laws, we are astonished at the 
greatness of the power at the disposal of the ‘fast an- 
chored isle,’ and readily assent to the assertion, that, 
united, England and the United States might rule the 
world. 

When we say united, we donot mean that there should: 
be any political union between the countries, nor any 
change made in their institutions, civil or religious. 
Change in this respect, is, so far at least as relates to the 
United States, undesirable; and would in our humble 
opinion be difficult of accomplishment. Nurtured in 
freedom, and with the most ardent love of liberty, her 
hardy sons would never submit to any other than a re- 





publican form of government. Dissensions may arise, 
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and local differences and prejudices exist among us, 
nay, even our glorious and fondly cherished union be 
dissevered; but even then, the people inhabiting this 
land would demand, as now, the privilege of electing 
their own rulers, and their own legislators. Disunion 
—which Heaven grant may never take place — would 
only increase the number of our republics, and though it 
would doubtless diminish the respectability and the glory 
of our common country, it would not diminish the privi- 
leges or the power of the people. But by the term united, 
we mean, pursuing with respect to other countries, and 
particularly towards each other, a liberal policy, indica- 
ting and calculated to produce a reciprocity of good feel- 
ing and good wishes —striving to overcome national 
prejudices arising from ignorance and misrepresentation, 
and not only refraining from wars and deadly rivalry, 
but in honorable competition, endeavoring to diffuse the 
light of civilization and religion, and advance the best 
interests of mankind. Such a course as this, seems to 
be dictated by the very circumstances in which the two 
nations are placed, and by the relation they hold towards 
each other. Descendants mainly of the same common 
ancestors, understanding likewise the principles, of civil 
and religious liberty more perfectly than any other peo- 
ple on earth, speaking the same language and improving 
their taste by draughts from the same literary fountains, 
it would seem that however severe the collision of their 
interests, or however powerful their national prejudices, 
there were yet, to bind them together, ties that could not 
be easily broken. But these ties have been dissevered, 
and some there are, willing, nay desirous, that they 
should not be re-united; and yet we prophecy that in spite 
of the misguided exertions of the illiberal and the preju- 
diced, a natural kindliness of feeling will exist, and con- 
tinue to increase between England and ourselves; aye 
more; we assert that it does now exist, and that too in 
no small degree. We can doubtless number among our 
country’s friends and well wishers, many of Britain’s 
choicest spirits, many of her ‘ gifted and her brave,’ who 
rejoice in our prosperity and are gladdened by our suc- 
cess, who look upon our rapid increase in wealth and 
power and advancement in the arts, with the same pride 
with which a parent would observe the noble and suc- 
cessful endeavors of a much lovedson. For they recog- 
nize in us branches of their own parent tree, and deem 
whatever is noble in us as the legitimate fruit of the 
English stock, and reflecting some degree of honor on 
the English name. 

And what are the feelings of an American when his 
thoughts revert to the land that gave birth to his sires? 
He thinks of it as of the place where repose his forefa- 
ther’s ashes—a land to which he claims kindred and 
alliance—a soil consecrated by his ancestors’ blood 
spilled in defence of liberty and in resistance to aggres- 
sion —a country next to his own most endeared to him 
by affecting associations. The arms of his fathers have 
resounded on her battle plains, and her statesmen and 
counsellors of old may have been his progenitors — and 
when he reads the history of their wise deeds,'and noble 
exploits, his pulse is quickened by the thought of the re- 
lation in which he stands to them. 

Their literature too is a powerful bond connecting us 
with the English people. From our very boyhood, and 
even in infancy, our minds are filled with images from 
English scenery, with ideas derived from the state of 
English society and English manners. Lured by the 
fascinating style of Bulwer or James we are led into 
circles displaying to us their national characteristics and 
the peculiarities of their different grades of society; or 
with Scott led back to the days of chivalry and romance 
—we follow his hero to the tented fieldor tournament 
— accompany him to the castellated tower or the cottage 
of the rustic — intermingling in imagination with every 
class and rank, and forming friendships and acquaint- 
ances in each, until we acquire for them and their land 
a respect and regard. Or bound perchance by the 
witching spell of Shakespeare’s genius, or enticed by the 
fall and polished verse of Pope—or by the sweet and 
melting flow of Goldsmith’s line—or by Thomson’s 
rich and poetic description, or by her other bards of high 





renown, her Cowper, her Young, her Byron, her Mont- 


gomery, we learnto look on England as the home of 
kindred and of friends, and our affections are wreathed 
insensibly around her. 

Our literature too, humble though it may. be, excites 
in Britain a regard for us. The productions of many of 
our authors cross the Atlantic, and are received with 
kindly feelings into the nobleman’s mansion and the cot- 
tagers abode. The illustrations of our national and 
local peculiarities, are as interesting to them, as theirs 
are to us, and in increasing their knowledge of whatev- 
er relates to our country, we increase for it their respect 
and regard. 

Hence, we infer that it is both impolitic and unnatural 
to endeavor to excite ill will between nations bearing 
such relations to each other. Better, far better would it 
be for them both, if they would cultivate those mutual 
kind feelings, which, if not suppressed would spontane- 
ously arise. Benefits great and numerous would result 
to each from pursuing this policy. Our own country 
might derive many advantages from enjoying the friend- 
ship of a nation surpassing perhaps in wealth and re- 
sources any other that ever existed, and certainly yield- 
ing to none, in attainments in science, and a knowledge 
of those arts that tend to refine the taste and increase the 
happiness of men. 

And England too, proud and powerful though she be, 
and beholding at present but few clouds to darken her 
political horizon, may yet, in those periods of gloom, and 
darkness, and distress, which, as they come over all na- 
tions, must at some future period visit her, find reason to 
rejoice, that in its early existence, she had gained the 
friendship of a prosperous and a powerful people, both 
able and willing to yield assistance in the hour of peril. 
May these nations then with a single eye to the promo- 
tior. of their most important interests, ever cultivate a 
hearty reciprocity of good feeling, and, determined never 
to{unsheath the sword against each other, weave the olive 
branch into the laurels already acquired, and labor uni- 
tedly in extending the blessings of peace, and ameliora- 
ting the condition of mankind. 

Amicts PACIs, 








Btographn. 


LADY JANE GREY. 


Lapy Jane Grey, born in 1537, was the eldest daugh- 
ter of Henry Grey, Marquis of Dorset by his wife Lady 
Frances Brandon, the daughter of Mary Tudor, young- 
est sister of Henry the Eighth. Lady Jane thus inher- 
ited the pretensions of a junior branch of the royal fam- 
ily of England, and foiling the descendants of Henry the 
Eighth and his elder sister Margaret of Scotland, would 
have been the rightful heir of the Crown. 

She was reared at the country seat of her parents, 
apparently without any thought of ever being called to 
fill a throne, for which there were many heirs nearer in 
title than herself. She is described as having been be- 
yond measure lovely ; her features were beautifully reg- 
ular, and her large and mild eyes were the reflection of 
a pure and energetic soul, though peaceful and unambi- 
tious. She was chiefly remarkable, however, for the 
extraordinary accomplishments of her mind. Roger 
Ascham, the preceptor of her cousin, Queen Elizabeth, 
who knew her intimately, says, ‘she possesses good man- 
ners, prudence, and a love of labor ; she has every talent 
without the least weakness of her sex; she speaks French 
and Italian as well asshe does English; she writes 
readily, and with propriety; she has more than once, if 
you will believe me, spoken Greek to me. Before I went 
into Germany,’ continues this celebrated scholar, ‘I came 
to Brodegate, in Leicestershire, to take my leave of that 
noble Lady Jane Grey, to whom I was exceedingly much 
beholden. Her parents, the Duke and Dutchess, with 
all the household, gentlemen and gentlewomen, were 
hunting in the park. But I found her in her chamber, 
reading Phedon Platonis, in Greek, with as much de- 
light as some gentlemen would read a merrie tale in 
Boccace. After salutation and duty done, with some 
other talk, I asked why she should lose such pastime in 
the park. Smiling, she answered me, ‘I wiss all their 











fin in Plato. Alas, good folk, they never felt what true 
pleasure meant.’ ‘And how came you, madam,’ quoth 
I, ‘to this deep knowledge of pleasure? and what did 
chiefly allure you into it, seeing not many women, and 
but very few men, have attained thereunto?’ ‘I will tell 
you,’ quoth she, ‘and tell you a truth which perchance 
you will marvelat. One of thegreatest benefits that ever 
God gave me is, that he sent me so sharp and severe pa- 
rents, and so gentle a school-master. In presence of 
either father or mother, whether I speak, keep silence, 
sit, stand, or go, eat, drink, be merry, or sad, be sewing, 
playing, dancing, or any thing else, I must do it, as it 
were, in such weight, measure, and number, even as per- 
fectly as God made the world, or else I am so sharply 
taunted, so cruelly threatened, yea sometimes with 
pinches, nips, and other ways, which I will not name for 
the honor I bear them, so without measure misordered 

that I think myself in hell, till time come that I must go 
to Mr Elmer, who teacheth me so gently, so pleasantly, 
with such fair allurements to learning, that I think ail 
the time nothing while I am with him; and when I am 
called from him, I fall a-weeping, because whatsoever ! 
do else but learning is full of grief, trouble, fear, and 
whole misliking untome. And thus my book hath been 
so much my pleasure, that, in respect of it, all others are 
but trifles and troubles unto me!’ 

Lady Jane Grey received part of her education with 
Edward the Sixth, who was of the same age with her- 
self, but, though a very promising youth, was remarked 
to make a less rapid progress than his cousin. She also 
imbibed, with him, the warmest attachment to the re- 
formed religion, introduced into England. In the year 
1553, the health of the young King began to decline, and 
men’s thoughts began to be turned upon the succession. 
The next heir was his elder sister Mary, whose zeal, 
however, for the Catholic religion, inclined Edward to 
listen to the council of his chief minister, the Duke of 
Northumberland, for a change in the destination of the 
crown. Both Mary and the second sister Elizabeth, had 
been at one time pronounced illegitimate by act of Par- 
liament; and though their father had reassigned them 
their proper rank in his will, there was some color of law 
for their exclusion. With regard to Mary of Scotland, 
who was a Catholic and an alien, the question does not 
seem to have ever been entertained. Northumberland, 
seeing the possibility of setting aside these claimants, 
procured a match to be accomplished, May 1553, between 

Lady Jane Grey and his fourth son Lord Guilford Dudley 
—an alliance which seemed to promise his own contin- 
uance for a considerable time at the head of affairs, in 
the event of the death of the King. 

The ambition of this able but uuprincipled Statesman, 
was successful in the first instance. The dying King, 
wrought upon by his fears for the stability of the Protes- 
tant religion, made a will excluding his two sisters, and 
settling the crown upon Lady Jane Grey. On the 6th of 
July the King died, and Northumberland, with some oth- 
er Lords, proceeded, on the 9th, to Sion House, where 
Lady Jane was residing, to salute her as Queen. In 
vain did she, with tears in her eves, entreat her father- 
in-law to let her remain in that privacy which she loved. 
From a mere sentiment of duty, she permitted herself tc 
be considered as Queen, and accompanied her distin- 
guished relatives to the tower, which according to cus- 
tom, was for some time to be her palace. 

Northumberland had, immerliately before the death of 
the King, sent for the princesses Mary and Elizabeth, 
under the pretence of a desire of their brother to see 
them, but in reality to make them his prisoners. He 
even concealed the death of the King fortwo days in 
the hope of their arriving. Mary, however, when with- 
in a few hours’ journey of the metropolis, was apprised 
of the decease of her brother by a secret friend, and ta- 
king alarm at the absence of official intelligence, with- 
drew into Suffolk, where she was speedily surrounded hy 
a considerable army. 'To meet the twelve thousand men 
with whom she approached London, Northumberland 
could only bring out half that number. During his ab- 
sence, an insurrection took place in the capital, and the 
Duke of Suffolk, the father of the young Queen was 
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He eaused the ceremonial of royalty to cease, and its 
ensigns to be displaced in the apartment of his daughter. 

The next day she returned to her retirement in the 
monastery of Sion. She reigned 10 days, and was called 
‘a twelfth day Queen’ by some paltry buffoon who could 
look on the misfortunes of the good as the subject of a sor- 
ry jest. Northumberland, being pressed by the superior 
forces of Mary, found no alternative but to proclaim his 
enemy as Queen, in place of his daughter-in-law. He 
was immediatcly taken into custody, tried for high trea- 
son, and beheaded. 

One of the first uses made by Mary of her authority 
was to take Jane and her relations into custody. The 
unfortunate young lady was carried back to the Tower, 
lately her palace, and now to be her prison and the scene 
of her death. It is not impossible that Mary, bigoted 
and cruel as she was, might have ultimately forgiven 
her young kinswoman for an usurpation so evidently in- 
voluntary. In the autumn, however, the Duke of Suf- 
folk, who had been pardoned, was so imprudent as to 
join an insurrection by which Mary’s throne was vio- 
lently shaken. Exasperated by this circumstance, she 
ordered Lady Jane and her husband to be tried — Nov. 
3,— for high treason. They were condemned, without 
a time being fixed for the execution. The Queen at 
length determined to remove those whose pretensions 
were so liable to become a matter of contention. On the 
8th day of February 1554, she signed a warrant for the 
execution of ‘Guildfer Dudley and his wife’— for such 
was the deseription by which they were distinguished at 
a moment when discourtesy wears its ugliest aspect. On 
the morning of the 12th, he was led to execution on Tow- 
er Hill. Lord Guildford Dudley had requested an inter- 
view with his beloved Jane. She, from a fear that it 
might unfit both for the scene through which they were 
to pass, declined it. She saw him go through the gate 
of the Tower towards the scaffold; and soon afterwards 
she chanced to look from the same window at his bleed- 
ing carcass, imperfectly covered, in the cart which bore 
it back. Feckenham, abbot of Westminster, had en- 
deavored to convert her to the catholic faith. He was 
acute, eloquent, and of a tender nature; but he made no 
impression on her considerate and steady belief. She 
behaved to him with so much calmness and sweetness, 
that he obtained for her aday’srespite. So much meek- 
ness has seldom been so pure from lukewarmness. She 
wrote a letter to Harding on his apostacy, couched in 
ardent and even vehement language, partly because she 
doubted his sincerity. Never did affection breathe itself 
in language more beautiful than in her dying letter to 
her father, in which she says, ‘ My guiltless blood may 
cry before the Lord, mercy to the innocent!’ A Greek 
letter to her sister, Lady Katherine, written on a blank 
leaf of a Greek Testament, is needless as another proof 
of those accomplishments which astonished the learned 
of Europe, but admirable asa token that neither grief 
nor danger could ruffle her thoughts, nor lower the sub- 
limity of her highest sentiments. In the course of that 
morning she wrote in her note-bouvk three sentences in 
Greek, Latin and English, of which the last is as fol- 
lows : — ‘If my fault deserved punishment, my youth, at 
least and my imprudence were worthy of excuse. God 
and posterity will show me favor.’ 

She was executed within the Tower, either to with- 
draw her from the pitying eye of the people, or asa priv- 
ilege due to the descendant of Henry VII. She declar- 
ed on the scaffold that ‘ her soul was as pure from tres- 
pass against Queen Mary as innocence was from injus- 
tice; I only consented to the thing I was forced into.’ 

In substance the last allegation was true. The histo- 
ry of tyranny affords no example of a female of seven- 
teen, by the command of a female and a relation, put to 
death for acquiescence in the injunction of a father, sanc- 
tioned by the occurrence of all that the kingdom could 
boast of what was illustrious in nobility, or grave in law, 
or venerable in religion. The example is more affect- 
ing, as it is that of a person who exhibited a matchless 
anion of youth and beauty with genius, with learning, 
with virtue, with piety; whose affections were so warm, 
while her passions were so perfectly subdued. It was a 
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BORROWING. 


Tuere is no class of people more annoying in a com- 
munity than those who are eternally in the habit of bor- 
rowing — who through extreme parsimony neglect to 
provide themselves with the various articles, which are 
considered indispensable in a well regulated family, and 
subsist almost entirely at the expense of their neighbors. 
But it isa notorious fact, which we dare say many of 
our readers will bear witness to,that there are many fam- 
ilies, who seem to make it the chief business of their 
lives to borrow. 

‘ My dear,’ said Mrs Greene to her husband one mor- 
ning,‘ the meal which we borrowed from Mr Black a 
few days ago, is almost out, and we must bake to-mor- 
row.’ 

‘Well,’ said her husband, ‘send and borrow half a 
bushel at Mr White’s, he sent to mill yesterday.’ 

‘ And when it comes, shall we return the peck we bor- 
rowed more than a month ago, from the widow Gray.’ 

‘No,’ said the husband gruffly, ‘she can send for it 
when she wants it. John, do you go down to Mr 
Brown’s, and ask him to lend me his axe to chop some 
wood this forenoon; ours is quite dull, and I saw him 
grinding his last night. And James do you go to Mr 
Clark’s, and ask him to lend me a hammer, and do you 
hear? you may as well borrow a few nails, while you 
are about it.’ 

A little boy now enters and says, ‘Father sent me to 
ask if you had done with his hoe, which you borrowed a 
week ago last Wednesday ; he wants to use it.’ 

‘ Wants his hoe, child? What can he want with it? 
Ihave not half done with it yet—but if he wants it, I 
suppose he must have it. Tell him to send it back, 
though, as soon as he can spare it.’ 

They set down to breakfast. ‘Ola!’ exclaims Mrs 
Green, ‘there is not a particle of butter in the house — 
James run over to Mrs Notable’s, she always has excel- 
lent butter in her dairy, and ask her to lend me a plate- 
ful.’ f 

After a few minutes James returns; ‘ Mrs Notable 
says she has sent you the butter, but begs you to remem- 
ber that she has already lent you nineteen platefuls, 
which are scored on the dairy door.’ 

‘Nineteen platefuls!’ exclaimed the astonished Mrs 
Greene, holding up both her hands; it isno such thing, 
I never had half the quantity; and if I had, what is a 
little plateful of butter? Inever should think of kee- 
ping an account of such atrifling affair —I declare, J 
have a great mind never to borrow any thing of that 
mean creature again, as long as I live.’ 

After breakfast, Mr Green must shave. His razor is 
out of order—‘John, where is Mr Smith’s hone and 
strap 

‘He sent for it the other day, sir, and said he should 
like to have the privilege of using it himself sometimes.’ 

‘Sent for it? Impertinent! He might at least have 
waited till I was done with it. Well, go down to squire 
Stearn’s, and ask him to lend me his best razor; tell 
him mine is so dull Ican do nothing with it. I know 
he has an excellent one — for I saw him buy it last week 
at Mr Grant’s store. Be sure and get the new one.’ 

' A little girl enters— ‘Mother sent me to see if you 
had done with the second volume of Milman’s History 
of the Jews, which you borrowed of her several months 
ago. She says she would like to read it herself. 

‘ My dear child, why did not your mother send for it 
before? I declare I don’t know where it is now. I lent 
it to somebody —I forget who? I'll make inquiry, and 
if I can find it, I will send it to her in the course of a few 
weeks.’ 

In the afternoon it rains—‘ Wife, where is my great- 
coat?” 

‘My dear, your great-coat has got two great holes un- 
der the arm-pits ; besides it isso shabby I am ashamed 
to see you wear it. Can’t we borrow one somewhere ? 
Here James, go to Deacon Davis’s and ask him if he will 
lend your father his new surtout, as it rains; and his is 
not fitto wear. He will take good care of it, and return 
it, when he is done with it.’ And soon to the end of 











death sufficient to honor and dishonor an age, 





the chapter. 


A friend once informed us that about ten o’clock, one 
cold stormy evening in the month of February, when his 
family were about retiring for the night to their respec- 
tive apartments, a loud rap was heard at the door, which 
on being opened there entered a little urchin, who said 
his mammy who lived but a few paces distant, had sent 
her respects, and wished to borrow a warming-pan to 
warm her bed, as the bed was cold, and they had none 
in the house. The warming-pan was forthwith brought 
from the kitchen and handed over to the little fellow; 
but he was not yet satisfied —‘ Mother says if you would 
lend us the warming-pan perhaps you would lend us 
some coals to put into it, as our fire is almost gone out.’ 
The mendicant who humbly solicits alms at your gate 
tells you thathe is the child of Poverty, and his squalid 
features and filthy rags confirm the tale. You cheerful- 
ly render him all the assistance in your power, conscious 
that virtue sometimes dwells beneath a tattered garb— 
The highwayman, who knocks you down, and then 
summons you to stand, gives you aconvincing, though 
rather unwelcome proof, that, however degraded the 
wretch may be from the presence of virtue, yet courage 
still ennobles his heart. But the newspaper borrower 
does not possess one redeeming —— but we will com- 
mand our temper. 





A PASSAGEIN HUMAN LIFE. 


In my daily walks into the country, I was accustomed 
to pass acertain cottage. It was no cottage ornz ;—it 
was no cottage of romance. It had nothing particularly 
picturesque about it. It had its little garden, and its 
vine spreading over its front; but beyond these, it pos- 
sessed no feature likely to fix it in the mind of a poet, or 
a novel writer, and which might induce him to people 
it with beings of his own fancy. In fact, it appeared to 
be inhabited by persons as little extraordinary as itself. 
A good man of the house it might possess, — but he was 
never visible. The only inmates I ever saw, were a 
young woman, and another female in the wane of life, 
no doubt the mother. 

The damsel was a comely, fresh, mild-looking, cottage 
girl enough; always seated in one spot near the win- 
dow, intent on herneedle. The old dame was as regn- 
larly busied, toand fro, in household affairs. She ap- 
peared one of those good housewives, who never dream 
of rest, except in sleep. The cottage stood so near the 
road, that the fire at the farther end of the room, showed 
you, without being rudely inquisitive, the whole interior 
in the single moment of passing. A clean hearth, and a 
cheerful fire, shining upon homely, but neat, and order- 
ly furniture, spoke of comfort ; but whether the dame 
enjoyed, or merely diffused, that comfort, was a problem. 

I passed the house many successive days. It was al- 
ways alike, —the fire shining brightly and peacefully; 
the girl seated at her post, by the window ; — the house- 
wife going to and fro, catering and contriving, dusting 
and managing. One morning, as I went by there was 4 
change, the dame was seated near her daughter, her 
arms laid upon the table, and her head reclined upon her 
arms. I was sure that it was sickness which had com- 
pelled her to that attitude of repose; nothing less could 
have done it. I felt that I knew exactly the poor wo 
man’s feeling. She had felt a weariness stealing upon 
her ;— she had wondered at it, and struggled against it, 
and borne up, hoping it would pass by ; till, loath as she 
was to yield, it had forced submission. 

The next day, when I passed, the room appeared as 
usual; the fire burning pleasantly, — the girl at her nee- 
dle, but her mother was not tobe seen; and glancing my 
eye upwards, I perceived the blind close-drawn in the 
window above. Itisso,I saidto myself, disease is in 
its progress. Perhaps it occasions no gloomy fear of 
consequences, no extreme concern ; and yet who knows 
how it may end? It is thus that begin those changes 
that draw out the central bolt which holds together fami- 
lies; which stealaway our fire-side faces, and lay waste 
our affections. 

I passed by, day after day. The scene was the same. 
The fire burning, the hearth beaming clean and cheer- 
ful; but the mother was not to be seen; the blind was 
still drawn above. At length I missed the girl, and in 





her place, appeared another woman, bearing considera- 
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ble resemblance to the mother, but of a quieter habit.— 
It was easy to interpret this change. Disease had as- 
sumed analarming aspect ;— the daughter was occupl- 
ad in intense watching, and caring for the suffering 
mother; and the good woman's sister had been summon- 
ed to her bedside, perhaps from a distant spot, and per- 
haps from her family cares, which no less important an 
event could have induced her to elude. 

Thus appearances continued some days. There was 
a silence around the house, and an air of neglect within 
it; —till, one morning, I beheld the blind drawn in the 
room below, and the window thrown open above. The 
scene was over;—the mother was removed from her 
family, and one of those great changes effected in hu- 
man life, which commence with so little observation, but 
leave behind them such lasting effects. 
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Our next Votumg. — We are making preparations to publish the 
next volume of this paper in a style of great neatness and rich- 
ness; and at a price exceedingly cheap. We cannot send forth 
column after col to what we are about to do, neither 
can we puff our paper as the cheapest — as the best — as the most 
worthy of patronage, &c. —all we have to say is that we shall strive 
to make the paper worthy of a very extensive circulati 
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In our last paper we presented sketches of the Lake Poets, Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth, and we conclude the subject by the an- 
nexed portrait of 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


Tae laureate of England, Robert Southey, by his poetical wri- 
tngs, has obtained a iderable degree of praise as a man of 
genius; and for his political conduct and opinions, a more than 
equivalent quantity of censure. His political tenets we shall dis- 
miss from consideration, by remarking, that at the commence- 
ment of his career, he was a stern and powerful advocate for the 
principles of unlimited freedom, and was the leader of those vision- 
aries who formed an imaginary state in America, planned on these 
principles. For sevezal years past, however, he has proceeded on 
his course, entirely contrary to those opinions in which he was 
formerly a mad enthusiast. Whether this most remarkable aban- 
d t has resulted from discouragement, or from a candid belief 
of the futility of such doctrines, we cannot pretend to decide; nor 
would it be our province to do so, if we were able. 

In our notice of Coleridge, we said, that there is no one who stands 
out in so conspicuous a light as he, Southey excepted. In making 
that remark, we did not intend even to hint that there is a simi- 
larity in the construction of their minds. Coleridge is conspicuous 
for his singularity and boldness of thought, for the deep workings 
of his mind, and for his metaphysical subtleties; Southey, on the 
other hand, is conspicuous for boldness of fancy, both in conceiv- 
ing and describing, He reminds us of an old master of painting, 
with a brilliant imagination, placing on the canvas fresh, vivid and 
glowing colors; — striving not solely to represent scenes as found 
in nature, but endeavoring to create something prettier, or more 
attractive, or, if possible, more startling; — occasionally, however, 
producing scenes with much truth exhibited in the delineation. 

He struggles for boldness and originality, but often rises into 
extravagance ; like an ambitious, though ignorant actor, who strives 
to explain anew, or impress on the mind more powerfully, some 
favorite passage in an old dramatist. The massof readers, Southey 
can never please. He is too turgid and bombastic; and we may 
perhaps be allowed to say that he uses too many hard words. We 
have heard of some persons studying the lexicon for such knowl- 
edge, and we should suppose Southey was one of these very same 
expert dictionary-hunters. There is a vast deal in his poetical com- 
positions, which is nothing but sound— mere rhetoric, sometimes 
80 artfully interwoven, that one at first might suppose he discovers 
gems, when he sees nothing but polished glass. His poetical 
writings, in invention and description, are essentially dramatic. 
Tinsel ; rough paintings, looking well at a distance; the wild and 
wonderful; lurid and vivid flames; bustle and incident, are the 
most striking characteristics of the larger pieces of his composi- 
tion. 

He is evidently a great admirer of Milton. In some passages and 
descriptions, he has attempted, by an unlucky ambition, to des- 
cribe, with that felicity which so characterizes the writings of the 
immortal bard, the appearance of the World of Woe. These de- 
scriptions, however, do not rise into that grandeur which per- 
vades the conceptions and delincations of Milton : — they are palpa- 
bly affected and catachrestical. One great, and indeed the great- 
est fault—the foundation of a multitude of others —is the appa- 
rent desire to combine fancy, sublimity,and other powerful quali- 
tes, in one poem; thereby rendering it, as a whole, exceedingly 
mixed, confused, and repulsive. He is the only living poet, of the 
Present age, to whose eye may emphatically be applied the senti- 











ment, glancing from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. He 
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grasps at everything which tends to allure, and, in spite of reality, 
creates startling and even painful pictures. Yet, with all his extrav- 
agancies, with all his wildness of thought, and wonder-working 
invention, he never forgets — intentionally at least —that the great 
object of poetry is to impress on the attention of readers the pleas- 
ures and benefits of morality and religion. 

Concerning the prose works of Southey we have little to say, ex- 
cept that they exhibit splendid specimens of English composition. 
Taking his prose and poetry together, we find that he has endeav- 
ored to do too much;—on this account he has heaped before 
the public a mass of matter, which is little better than useless lum- 
ber. He forgets, as it seems, that a man is generally best known 
by a single work, and that too by avery short one. He seems to 
imagine that he will be immortal on account of his size — not for 
his peculiar excellence. How disappointed must he be even now, 
in his expectations! There is not one of his poems, which is noted 
more than another; and although he is so excessively voluminous, 
there are many persons of tolerable information, who, if asked, 
could not tell whether he writes most like himself, or like Pope. 
We have thus far considered! Southey’s writings, judging from 
prominent faults. Were we to dismiss this article without giving 
him some credit, it might appear that we write with prejudice. 
Not so; on the contrary we have often regretted, and very seri- 
ously too, that one who has displayed such remarkable powers of 
invention should be so deficient in other most important requisites. 
In picturing the severer passions, he displays an intimate knowl- 
edge of the heart. Descriptions are introduced in his poem of 
‘Roderick,’ which of themselves would stamp him as the master 
genius of the age. The conflicting passions — their power and effect 
—are thrown into a seeming existence, and the most intense inter- 
est often enchains one for a comparatively longtime. Still the poem 
is unequal, and unfitted for readers in general. The passages, as 
passages, and choice extracts, are often eminently elegant and 
sublime ; but there is not one person in a thousand who would 
read through the poem — these passages, therefore, are not discov- 
ered; consequently his fame as a poet must be much restricted. 
Perhaps if he had written only the stanzas ‘To the Holly Tree’— 
about fifty lines —he would have acquired as much real fame as he 
has from writing half a million of verses. 

The ‘Curse of Kehama’ is a work of considerable power, ari- 
sing perhaps principally from the interest existing in respect to all 
mythology, and particularly to that singular system peculiar to the 
Hindoos. This poem, if we recollect aright, isin rhyme, andthe 
measure is similar to the studied Pindarics of Cowley. It contains 
passages which would be extremely beautiful, finished and elegant, 
were it not that something or other arises, in the shape of a note, 
three or four pages in length, by way of explanation. The ‘Curse 
ot Kehama’ is replete with the usual extravagances of the author 
— indeed, the foundation of the poem, the Hindoo mythology, is all 
extravagance. These extravagances, however, are not quite so ridic- 
ulous as many which may be found in that most ridiculous of all 
poems of the present age, namely, ‘The Vision of Judgment.’ 
‘Madoc’ is another tremendous poem, full of human adventures 
and natural difficulties. This poem, too, has its machinery, and on 
the whole is superior to the ‘Kehama’—and that, perhaps, is not 
saying a great deal. ‘Joan of Arc,’ in respect to its machinery, is 
preferable to the last mentioned; but we should very much ques- 
tion whether it cost half the labor of either of the other two. 

Several other poetical works ought perhaps to be particularly 
noticed here; but we forbear, and would refer our readers who 
are desirious of obtaining a more discriminate knowledge of his 
works, to them, and also to the British Reviews. Nevertheless, it 
may be well to caution every one against trusting too much to the 
reviews in the London Quarterly. The articles which there notice 
Southey’s works, are the most uncritical and flattering notices we 
ever perused; and the smooth, unbroken vein of adulation cour- 
sing through nearly all of them, disgrace the Review, their authors, 
and the laureate himself. 

Southey has been classed among the Lake Poets, and rightly, too 
— indeed, he was at the head of them in the dream, called ‘ Panti- 
socracy’—that famous scheme for political regeneretion. How- 
ever, his writings prove that which we asserted in our notice of 
Wordsworth, namely, that Lake Poetry does not consist so much 
in the matter as inthe manner. Metaphysical subtlety is not the 
foundation of it;— if so, Southey should never have been classed 
among the Lakers, for he does not meddle with the operations of 
the mind, but with the virtues of the heart. Southey, as a poet, 
can never be immortal, but will be known best by the place he fills 
in the library. His talents may be acknowledged; but it will be 
mere passive praise which speaks of him;—he will live perhaps 
for a while, but will be esteemed rather as a man of effort, than of 
genius. 





ZopniEL. — This work, concerning which we made some remarks 
a few weeks since, has been received at the bookstore of Mr F. J. 
Huntington, and the annexed letter will explain the purposes for 
which it is published. 


_ Sm, — Having seen a short article in the Hartford Pearl, intima- 
ting that copies of ‘ Zophiel or the Bride of Seven’ are wanted at 
Hartford, I have requested Messrs Allen & Tic*nor, to send a few 
for experiment; three or four dozen of the Boston edition, being 
still on hand ; though by some mistake of the gentlemen entrusted 
with them, it was, two or three weeks ago, said publicly, that all 
were sold. 

I feel no repugnance in endeavoring to call the attention of the 
— to the pecuniary profits, which may, with the blessing of 
eaven, proceed from this — because these profits whether 
little or great, are to be paid over toward t’ o relief of those unfor- 


tunate but generally noble minded persons, ‘the Polish Exiles.’ 
Another edition of five hundred copies, :s to be got out as soon as 


that can be sold at one dollar each — seven shillings being the price 
in London —two hundred and fifty dollars free from every deduc- 
tion will remain at the disposal of those who are appointed to alle- 
viate the sufferings of those unhappy fugitives that Austria has 
lately sent hither. t , 
Every edition that has appeared or may appear, will be issued 
entirely at the risk of the writer of Zophiel. The exact estimate 
of necessary expenses has been obtained, and the names of two 
highly respectable gentlemen of this place, are given as security 
the publidhess of the two editions above mentioned. 
Should a blessing attend the plan, thus begun to be executed, it 
may be pursued to an extent sufficient to produce some good. 
May that consideration plead pardon for its apparent temerity. 
Boston, 1834. 
P.S. Messrs Hilliard & Gray have undertaken the second Bos- 
ton edition ; which will, itis hoped, appear in three weeks from the 
4th of July, 1834. 


oma me a aenenemnneie 


— —_— 


Poetry. 


TWILIGHT REFLECTION. 
Written in @ beautiful garden. Hartford, 1803. 











Original. 


Tue shades of night have gently spread 
Their dusky mantle round my head 
As twilight disappears — 
But still I love the general gloom 
That shrouds this garden’s lovely bloom 
And bathes the plants in tears. 
Remote in yonder western sky 
The new moon bursts upon my eye 
With fair but feeble rays — 
She, like my thoughts uneasy still 
Chases the sun behind the hill 
And sinks into the seas. 
So man’s immertal powers of mind, 
For nobler purposes designed, 
Will ever restless be, 
Till freed from these low scenes of night, 
He takes his everlasting flight 
To immortality. P. H. B. 





HOURS OF CHILDHOOD. 
ACCORDING TO THE THEORY OF WORDSWORTH. 
Original 
The hours of childhood! — where gre they ? 
Gone ! — like the gleams of light, 
Or, as the stars that shoot away, 
Down through the deep of night: 
Yes, they have fled, yet ever seem, 
‘When memory leads us back, 
The recollections of a dream, 
Like sparks in a meteor’s track. 


How many things we used to do! 
Upon the ice we slid, 

And scratched it with the bright nailed shoe 
When we to school were bid. 

We made the snow-ball round and nice, 
And hurled it at our friend, 

Or threw him down upon the ice 
Which ’neath our feet did bend. 


We laughed outright upon our mate, 
When on the ice he came! 

And smiled to see him rub his pate, 
Or limp a little lame. 

Fine sports were these — in Winter, too, 
When snow was on the ground, 

And cold winds o’er the country blew, 
With drear and moaning sound. 


In Spring, forth to the woods we went, 
And watched the small-birds build, 

And gazed with little minds intent, 
Till with ambiiion filled. 

Once looking with a gentle stare, 
Into our playmate’s eye, 

We laughed to see so painted there 
Our own identity. 


When Summer came with breezes fair, 
We made our paper kite, 
And strove to raise it in the air, 
Its monstrous weight in spite ; 
We tumbled down upon the ground, 
And struck our little knee — 
Though pained we jumped up safe and sound, 
And danced right merrily. 


When Autumn came, with cheek quite brown, 
Upon the boughs we sat, 
And threw the good red apples down 
Into our comrade’s hat ; — 
And as we tried adown to come, 
Out of the apple tree, 
Our little limbs did tremble some, 
With all our bravery. 


The hours of childhood now have fied, 
As bright stars erst they came, 

And round our younger years they shed 
A pure and holy flame. 

But they must pass, as all must know ; 
Their joys are sweet, yet weak, — 

They come as quick, as quick they go, 
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As dimples on the cheek, 
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BY A MOUNTAIN STREAM AT RBST. 


Expresso. 


Last of his noble race, 
To a lovely bed we bore him; 
*Tis a deep green, solemn place, 
Where the mountain heath waves o’er him, 


Woods alone 


There make moan, 
And the rushing streams deplore him. 
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By a moun-tain stream at 


wee Vw 
round his no-ble breast A ban-ner clasp’d in dy-ing. Dark and stil 


Yet from festal hall and lay, 
Our sad thoughts oft are flying, 
To those dark hills far away, 
Where in death we found him lying; 
On his breast 
A banner prest, 
And the night-wind o’er him sighing. 











rest, We found the war-rior lying, And a- 





was each hill, And the winds of night were sigh-ing —the winds of night were sighing. 





S- 











The Ovdy Corner. 






























Original Miscellany. 


VERSES WRITTEN AT ONE FIT. 
BY LYSANDER LOADSTONB. 


How bright the promise of the morn! — The birds 
From every bough send forth wild notes and greet 
The golden dawn ; or flap their wings on high 

And pipe aloud, and call each dull mate forth 

To join the morning song. How fair the scene! 

A purple cloud hangs o’er the eastern hills, 

Its lower edge with golden fringes bound 

As Dawn’s soft light pours in before the Sun 
Whose march is now beneath the distant hills. 





{ love to sail upon the waters deep, 

When stars shine far within the heavens deep blue, 
Aad in the heaven beneath, a magic sight! 

Behold the rivalry of the pale mirror 
Grandiloquently grand! My Lord, is’t not! 





Look out the window, coz, see yon bright rill, 
Whose little wavelets chase each other on, 
Gleam like some molten silver in the beam 
Of the pale moon, whose course is upward far 


Through the deep sea of heavens. Mark yon bright star! 


Is it not beautiful. — And now, coz, hark! 
Heard you not that plaintive cry, my dearest — 








= 


Hark! what may it be? It’s silent now — hark! 
‘'T is nothing but a frog !? 





Oh spotless innocence! —a sheet of paper 

On which is thrown the light from my dim taper, 
And now at my pen’s nib a shade I see 

Chasing it on oh! quite Leigh Hunt-ily . 





When the current of life shall be dark 

With shadows of clouds that hang o’er it; 

Oh then let me quench Life’s dull, cold spark, 
And my spirit! oh let me soar it! 





Man’s life is like a flourish of his pen, 
It turns and twists and twists and turns again. 





Mvcu poetry is nought but sound 
In these days of rhyming ; 

Like wavelets tinkling under ground, 
Mere words run on with chiming. 


La gat me lar o dis o wi, 
Come lo ma hi ga lo da fo; 

Pu dee to rar ha bas le hi, 
No ho ta be no sas ge mo. 


These nothing mean but yet will sound 
Like wavelets tinkling under ground, 

And well express — ay, more than half 
The poetry of many a calf. 








A VISION. 


The moon was up in its arch of blue, 
And the evening star was bright ; 

And a thought stole o’er my soul anew 
As a ray of holy light. 


I gazed on that evening star awhile, 
And it bound me like a spell ; 

And over my brow there crept a smile, 
Till into my breast it fell. 


That evening star stood over the moon, 
Like a king on his golden throne ; 

I thought a creed would resemble soon, 
The vision I saw alone. 


I gazed — the crescent sank in the wave, 
And the star was far on high ; 

I thought that oblivion’s flood would lave 
That shape I saw in the sky. 


I thought that the Moslem's creed would be 
Like that crescent in the wave; 

That it would sink, and men would see, 
That Bethlehem’s star must save. 


Jume, 1830. 
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